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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen indicators 
ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. Information 
on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In India, a National 
Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt during its deliberations 
that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have gone on during the 
decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, effort will be made 
to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective manner with the 
help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that iri the Indian context, a natural time period for 
any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to find the 
rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National Policy on 
Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after conducting a 
prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system in the country. 
Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted which clearly 
outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed by a framework 
of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a number of Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a reflection on the 
implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative review, though 
the 1990's remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a fairly 
large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the Jomtien 
Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the banner of 
District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large programme of EFA 
under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India truly became a 
subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually expanding to cover 
half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various centrally sponsored 
schemes have undoubtedly made 1990's the most intensive period of primary education development in 
India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns stretching across the 
length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, any EFA assessment 
exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a bill 
to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP. These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal responsibility 


and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in the review of 
the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on the 
purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 
Nevertheless it was considered important that they are shared in their present form at the World Education 
Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review 
papers and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 
Assessment along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


Adult Literacy: Mass literacy campaigns of the NLM changed the common perception of adult education 
programmes and established that if done in the right manner they can influence the scene significantly. But 
what has been the ground reality? What has happened beyond literacy campaigns? Many scholars consider 
that the value of the literacy campaigns lies not so much in imparting reading and writing skills to adult 
illiterates but in their capacity to influence the quality of life of the people. There are three papers dealing 
with literacy and adult education: (1) Indian Engagement with Adult Education and Literacy, (2) Literacy 
Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting Goals: Post-literacy and 
Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective overview of the concepts involved, 
a review of the progress made and also take a critical look at the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of girls’ 
education can not be dealt with in isolation from the broader questions of women’s status. In fact, this also 
led to special programmes addressing the issue of women empowerment such as Mahila Samakhya. Keeping 
this in view, two papers are prepared: (1) Education of Girls in India: An Assessment; and (2) Education 


and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight the long distance yet to be traversed 
for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing preschool 
experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of meeting the 
basic needs of children, The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care and education. 
The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively dealing with 
school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on the 
margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into this 
category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on the 
subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
acentralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State Government 
bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in decentralizing 
material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy Mission. The EFA 
projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly textbooks. New framework 
of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have emerged. But the area is 
still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in Context: An EFA 2000 Review 
- Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential of 
traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall role 
of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and other 
related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in Education 
For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 


related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 
of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 
Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and 
(4) Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third dimension 
to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
" UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. In 
depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States get self- 
selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed out how 
the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh which 
is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the factors 
contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: The 
Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within the 
background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress Towards 
Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt social 
policies and programmes of the State, including the famous Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, are attributed 
to have made a significant impact on school enrollment in the 1980s. Subsequently, with its apparent 
success in controlling the population growth, the state has got the opportunity to pursue quality concerns 
of EFA in an effective manner. Rajasthan cannot stake claim to join the company of the other three States 
based on quantitative progress in EFA. In the league table of States of India, Rajasthan continues to occupy 
a very low rank. The case of EFA in Rajasthan is entitled, Universal Elementary Education in Rajasthan: A 
Study with Focus on Innovative Strategies. The study takes a look at exemplar practices adopted in two 


major programmes contributing to EFA goals, namely, Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish. 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO for 
giving not only full support and cooperation but also a free hand in carrying out the work. In particular, | 
should acknowledge the special interest taken by Mr. Champak Chatterji and Mr. Abhimanyu Singh. The 
task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP. Support has also been forthcoming 
from other agencies such as UNICEF UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several supportive 
activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support it would not have been possible to complete 
the work. 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. But the 
exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the goals 
of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly cooperation 
extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge the 
professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr. Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working asa single person EFA Cell, she coordinated 
a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country, Yet, all of them are 
emphatic that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the 
reference is to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning 
material or reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, 
the EFA goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise 
will help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. i 


New Delhi R.Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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Introduction 


India’s efforts for EFA in the nineties have seen 
the adoption of decentralized people oriented 
strategies for achieving universal elementary 
education, especially in the under-served areas and 
for the disadvantaged sections of society. In this 
paper the author has a close look at the strategies 
and processes for participatory micro planning in 
two internationally assisted basic education 
projects, viz. Lok Jumbish and Shiksha Karmi in 
the State of Rajasthan. These two projects are 
seen as examples of a relatively successful attempt 
to build from below with the child and the 
community at the center of their efforts. 


Beginning with a brief overview of the status and 
challenge of UPE in India and Rajasthan in Section 
I, a conceptual backdrop to micro-planning and 
school mapping is provided in Section II. The next 
section seeks to illustrate some of the strategies 
and approaches tried out by LJ and SK for 
achieving UPE through people centred and 
participatory micro planning. These are presented 
under four broad themes,viz. Participatory 
Diagnosis and Analysis; People’s Planning for 
Education Development; Micro-planning for 
Human Resource Development and 
Contextualised Interventions for UEE. Section IV 
seeks to place project experiences of participatory 
micro-planning in a wider context and for possible 
application in other similarly placed areas. 


Universalisation of primary education has been 
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accepted as an important national goal since India 
became a sovereign republic in 1950. The 
Constitution of India , the National Policies on 
Education (1968, 1986) and the successive Five 
Year Plans from 1952 to the present, have all 
stressed the need for expanding provision for 
primary education, especially for disadvantaged 
groups and backward areas. In order to achieve 
this goal, concerted efforts have been made by 
the central and state governments. As a result, 
India has witnessed a spectacular expansion of 
primary education during the post-Independence 
period. The primary education system in the 
country is one of the largest in the world. The 
spread of primary education has been in various 
aspects and at various levels - there has been a 
spatial spread, an increase in infrastructure facilities; 
wider coverage of children and increased 
availability of primary schools (See Table 1.1). 


Obstacles to Achieving UPE in India 


Nevertheless the national goal of primary 
education for all children continues to be elusive. 
As per the Sixth All India Educational Survey 
(NCERT 1993), about 54,000 habitations out of 
587,226 in the country were without a primary 
school. An estimated 74 million children out of a 
total of 188 million in the age group of 6-14 years 
were out of school in 1996. In fact, the widespread 
tendency for ‘notional’ enrolments means that 
participation rates are much lower, according to 
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Table 1.1: Expansion of Primary Education in India 


Schools 


Primary 
Upper Primary 


Enrolment (in million) 


Primary 
Upper Primary 


598,400 1.08 
2.60 


110.3 2.09 
3.21 


1.71 
1.83 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD, GOI, 1997 


some estimates, only 50 per cent of the enrolled 
children attend school regularly. Low class-to-class 
transition rates and high proportion of dropouts 
compound the problem. Gender disparities are 
conspicuous in both enrolment and retention. On 
the one hand, the participation rate for girls is much 
lower than that for boys; on the other, the dropout 
rates are higher for girls. 


There are several perceived obstacles to UPE. 
Some are the same that have undermined 
economic and social development in India - 
alarming rise of population, widespread poverty, 
top-down bureaucracies, skewed distribution of 
development benefits, discriminatory treatment of 
women and disadvantaged groups, foreign debt 
burden, higher priority attached to defence, etc. 
Factors affecting the supply of educational facilities 
are some other obstacles. These include non- 


availability of schooling facilities in the vicinity, 
dilapidated buildings, inadequate number of 
teachers and instructional materials. However 
experience has shown that opening of more 
schools at accessible distances, appointing teachers 
and supplying instructional materials have not 
necessarily generated a higher demand for primary 
education. This is because of another set of 
obstacles to UPE - irregular teachers and 
dysfunctional schools, uninteresting and 
unattractive methods of teaching, lack of relevance 
of the curriculum and a language other than the 
local dialect being used as medium of instruction. 
Besides, a good number of children are out of 
school because their parents do not perceive the 
usefulness of education and are bound by social 
and cultural traditions that have denied education 
to certain sections, especially girls. 


Educational Policy and Planning in India 


The National Policy on Education 1986 the second 
since Independence, redefined educational 
priorities and made a fresh attempt to cope with 
the three strands that have influenced educational 
policy in India, viz., issues relating to quantity, 
quality and equity. The policy gave the highest 
importance to UPE and adult literacy. Following 
the new policy thrust, the 1990s have witnessed a 
significant breakthrough in attitudes and 
perceptions in education, Radical alternatives have 
been pioneered by the Government and the NGOs 
for achieving the goals of UPE. The basic 
conceptual shift has been in decentralising 
planning and management and in social 
mobilisation. The policy makers and planners 
realised the need for greater people’s participation 
through establishment of education committees at 
the village level. The Programme of Action 1992, 
stated that the Village Education Committees and 
similar participatory structures at Block, Taluka and 
District level would play an important role in 
operationalising micro planning. 


The Committee on Decentralised Management of 
Education set up by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education (CABE), the highest advisory body 
on education in the country, recommended 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (local self-government 
bodies) as ideal modes of mobilising and involving 
people in the educational efforts. The 73 and 
74 Constitutional Amendments in 1993 provided 
a statutory framework for these local bodies. The 
Working Group of Planning Commission, 
constituted for determining provisions for Primary 
Education in the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97), 
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recommended intensive micro- planning at village 
level for expansion of provisions for primary 
education. The group provided an accepted official 
definition of educational micro- planning at village/ 
habitation level. 


These shifts in policy and planning perceptions 
were reflected in the primary education 
programmes and higher allocation of resources 
made for them, especially in the Seventh and 
Eighth Five Year Plans (1988-1997). Some 
programmes such as the Bihar Education Project, 
Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Programme and 
Lok Jumbish Project (LJP) are partially funded by 
external aid and grants. A major initiative to 
achieve UPE, the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), is being implemented since 
November1994, the aid being mainly provided by 
the World Bank, European Community and UK’s 
DFID. Besides, the Rajasthan Shiksha Karmi 
Project (SKP), initiated in the 1980s, is still 
operational. All these projects and programmes 
are largely based on similar ideas for 
implementation. There is a marked focus on 
decentralised participatory planning and 
management, equity, sustainability and local 
ownership. Provisions have been made for 
experimenting and for accommodating felt needs 
through innovations 


Hitherto attempts to achieve the goal of UPE have 
focussed on supply side interventions, i.e., opening 
more schools, appointing more teachers and 
supplying the basic teaching-learning materials, 
etc. The implicit assumption is that children do 
not get primary education because of lack of 
schooling facilities. But there is some complexity 
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involved. First, the needs of the children belonging 
to small clusters and isolated and scattered 
habitations are not served by such schooling 
facilities. Appointed teachers, usually belonging 
to distant places, cannot be regular in such schools. 
Besides, most of the out-of-school children either 
work in agricultural fields or go for animal grazing 


or are engaged in the family occupation or work . 


as child labour or have to do household chores, 
and school timings therefore do not suit them. 
Providing universal access actually demands 
ensuring the following: 


i. Provision of primary education facility for 
every sizeable habitation, even though it may 
not be classified as a village; 


ii. Non-formal education of satisfactory quality 
for children who cannot avail of the benefit 
of day schools; 


iii. Alternative delivery modes of primary 
education for children who can avail the 
benefits of neither formal schools nor non- 
formal education centres including child 
labourers, older girls and children from 
backward communities; 


iv. Provision of hostels for children who cannot 
be provided schooling or NFE facilities 
suitable to them, mainly including children 
of families who reside in remote areas or 
migrate seasonally; and 


v. Integrated education and special schools for 
physically and mentally challenged children. 


Provision of facilities has to match the exact 


requirements of the local people rather than follow 
a uniform pattern. Decision making regarding 
education cannot be settled between the planner 
and administrator only. Social and economic 
diversities have to be recognised within the 
whole process and hence local communities 
have to be a part of the planning and 
implementation process. They have to be aware 
of their duties and responsibilities and be able 
to assess the exact educational needs of their 
children. The base of educational data has to 
shift from maintaining records mainly for 
fulfilling administrative requirements to 
gathering of authentic information indicating 
areas requiring intervention. Such planning has 
to be decentralised and emanate from genuine 
participation of people. 


Status of UPE in Rajasthan 


Considering that this paper builds upon 
strategies of decentralized and participatory 
micro- planning in two projects in Rajasthan - 
the Lok Jumbish Project (LJP) and Shiksha 
Karmi Project (SKP), it would be appropriate to 
give a profile of the state’s geographical, 
demographic and educational features. 


Geography has had much influence in 
Rajasthan’s development. One-third of the State is 
covered by the Thar Desert. Consequently, the 
density of population is rather low - 129 persons 
per Square Kilometre against the national average 
of 274, as per the 1991 census. The population 
growth rate in the state at 2.5 per cent per annum 
has been conspicuously higher than the national 
average of 2.14 from 1981 to 1991. 


Rajasthan has 5.2 per cent of the country’s 
population and approximately 7 per cent of its 
illiterates (Census 1991). Low education level is 
both a symptom and cause of Rajasthan’s 
backwardness, and a matter of concern for India’s 
educational planner and policy makers. 


Despite significant improvement in women’s 
literacy in Rajasthan from 9 per cent in 1951 to 
20.44 per cent in 1991, it remains the lowest in 
the country. The male-female gap in the literacy 
rate has also increased over the years to a huge 
34 per cent as against an all-India average of 25 
per cent. 


As in most Indian States, there has been an 
improvement in the overall status of primary 
education in Rajasthan during the 1990s. 
According to the data brought out by the State 
Government , enrolment in primary classes (l-V) 
has increased at an annual rate of approximately 
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9 per cent from 1991-92 to 1996-97, while 
enrolment in upper primary classes (VI-VIII) has 
recorded a growth rate of 9.16 per cent per annum 
for the same period. Girls’ enrolment has recorded 
a faster growth rate compared to that of boys, 
reducing the gap in the share of boys and girls in 
total enrolment. Dropout rate in primary classes 
has declined, but is still among the highest in the 
country, the situation in respect of girls being quite 
alarming. 


The emphasis on expansion of primary education 
in tune with the national goal of UPE has received 
special attention during the 1990s. A substantial 
enhancement has been made in outlays for 
primary education in the state budget. A number 
of projects and programmes have been initiated 
in recent years for improving primary education. 
These include Shiksha Karmi Project, Lok Jumbish 
Project and, more recently, District Primary 
Education Programme (DPEP). 


SECTION ll 


Understanding Participatory Micro-Planning 


Contemporary literature on educaitonal 
development is replete with reference to such terms 
as community participation, school mapping, 
micro-planning and decentralization. In India also 
almost all current policy and programme make 
explicit reference to thes terms. These are also part 
of the vocabulary of many project documents. 
However, operational features of these concepts 
vary across different documents. Differences are 
not only with respect to processes and practices 
but also regarding basic definitions and 
connotations. Keeping this in view, this section 
attempts to clarify the meanings and describes the 
strategies that are associated with these concepts, 
in India in general and in particular in Lok Jumbish 
and Shiksha Karmi Projects. In particular, the 
section introduces two concepts, namely, micro 
planning and school mapping which are central 
for understanding and appreciating the 
participatory processes initiated under Lok 
Jumbish and Shiksha Karmi. 


Micro- Planning 

Micro- planning in India should be seen in the 
context of a multilevel planning process wherein 
decisions taken at each level from the national to 
the local are linked to the planning carried out at 
the next level. This is primarily a top-down 
approach to decentralised planning in which 
decisions taken at a higher level constrain the 
planning process at a lower level. The notion of 


micro-planning relates primarily to a ‘unit’ of 
planning. The central planning agency in India, 
i.e., the Planning Commission, recognises a district 
as the lowest unit of planning in all sectoral plans 
including education. The 73" and 74th 
Constitutional Amendments have given a statutory 
basis to district planning by providing for 
constitution of a District Planning Committee to 
consolidate the plans prepared by Panchayats and 
Municipalities and to prepare a draft development 
plan for the district as a whole. This planning 
process supercedes the micro spaces or units such 
as villages, small towns and communities, 
Supercession of these micro spaces or units has 
resulted in a serious handicap in the delivery and 
implementation of educational plans over the last 
50 years. 


Micro- planning in its true sense should recognise 
these micro spaces or units. Two types of micro 
units need recognition in planning for education 
in India. The first type are the products of the 
dynamics of the history and geography of the 
country. A space or unit inhabited by people 
bound together by formal or non-formal relations, 
they include rules and standards of conduct, some 
respected, but many transgressed in practice. 
Habitations, neighbourhoods, small towns, wards, 
zones, ethnic communities and other similar 
grassroot formations constitute these micro spaces 
orunits. The second type consists of those created 
by the macroprocesses. These are administrative 
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regions, divisions, districts, taluks, blocks and 
revenue villages. These units are often not a result 
of micro processes moving horizontally, but 
channels for macro authorities to wield power 
down to the grassroots. Decentralised planning 
at the level of these micro units recognises them 
as atomised parts of macro units and thus gives 
greater thrust on local planning while retaining its 
top-down hierarchy. 


In India, district planning is viewed as a 
decentralised system of intervening between 
grassroot micro units and the national units. 
However, district planning is still struggling to find 
a place in the planning system which is 
overwhelmed by the culture of macro planning. It 
does not in any way empower people, i.e., local 
communities who are powerless and do not have 
asay in planning. Mahatma Gandhi, who Gunnar 
Myrdal! thought was the only economist knowing 
the Indian rural people, once said that planning in 
India should empower people. He gave greater 
thrust to planning at the grassroots level that would 
empower people. 


Gandhi believed that the village community must 
become the primary unit of all our plans. He 
explained that efforts in this direction must aim at 
making every village self-sustained and capable 
of managing its own affairs. This involved 
developing an awareness and appreciation of the 
key importance of the small community. He stated 
that progress would, to a large extent, depend upon 
the existence of an active organisation in the village 


! SR. Sharma (1994), Panchayati Raj and Education in India. 
2 = Sarvodaya is an Indian term signifying rise or 
upliftment of all 


which will command the confidence of the 
community and will have enough prestige and 
influence to rally the village for common 
programmes to be carried out with the assistance 
of the administration. According to him, within 
the village as a unit of planning, the primary social 
and economic unit is the family composed of 
various individuals of the household. 


Planning at the grassroots was also the thrust of 
the Sarvodaya? Movement in India. Vinoba Bhave 
who spearheaded the movement had said, “Today 
we are busy in national planning. In fact we require 
village planning. People of the village should 
exercise their own brain to do things. Should 
somebody err, only one village would suffer. But 
when the stewardship of the whole country is 
entrusted to four or five persons the whole country 
has to suffer the consequences of their one single 
mistake. But this will not be so when power resides 
in the village itself. If one village commits a certain 
blunder another would not repeat it. Hence power 
should be distributed in every village” °. 
Unfortunately, the village has not become the basis 
of planning so far, though a beginning has been 
made. In its approach to people’s mobilisation 
through Core Teams and Women’s Groups 
consisting of social activists, and in making every 
child, family and household the focus of its 
attention, LJ is an exceptional development project 
which pays heed to the philosophy of the 
independent village republic or ‘Gram Swarajya’ 
articulated by Gandhi prior to India’s 
Independence. 


3 A.l C.C. Economic Review, Vol.V1, Nos 6-7, Whole Nos 
103-104, 24 June 1954 


To give effect to planning at the level of micro 
spaces or units, there is a need to recast the hierarchy 
of planning in India. The hierarchy should be such 
that it links the process of planning with its objects 
and implementation, that it demonstrates the 
discipline of detail, which is of critical consequence 
in an asymmetrical society such as India. 


School Mapping 


One of the important ways of dis-aggregated area- 
specific planning at village level is school mapping. 
School mapping entered educational discourse and 
practice in the 1970s as a technical tool for rational 
allocation of educational resources with particular 
focus on the location of schools*. School mapping 
is an important tool for identifying the appropriate 
location of educational facilities so that a larger 
number of people are benefited from the given level 
of educational investments. It helps to level off the 
existing inequities in distribution of educational 
facilities across regions and areas. 


School mapping is a set of techniques and procedures 
used to plan the demand for school places at the 
local level and to decide about the location of future 
schools or NFE centres as also the means to be 
allocated at the institutional level. This technique is 
rooted in the educational reforms of 1963 in France 
and is also referred to as ‘school location planning’. 
The various circulars, regulations, standards and 
procedures developed for the purpose were called 
the ‘school map’>. Since then mapping has been 


* Division of Educational Policy and Planning, IIEP, 
UNESCO, Paris, 1985. 
Hallak 1977; Caillods 1983. 
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extensively used in developed countries to plan the 
location of primary and secondary schools. As a 
technique it requires four key steps‘ : 


= Diagnosing the coverage of the present 
educational service and the condition of the 
school network; 


m Projecting the number of pupils to be enrolled 
in each village and hamlet, 


a Defining norms and rules governing the creation 
of new schools or of a new section or class; such 
norms include the maximum distance that a child 
should be expected to walk to attend a primary, 
middle or secondary school; the minimum 
number of pupils required to allow the creation 
of a new primary, middle or secondary school; 
the maximum number of pupils who should be 
enrolled in a class leading to the opening of a 
new section etc.; and 


m Preparing the proposals or local operational plan 
in terms of number of primary schools to be 
opened, of classes and teachers to be planned, 
of classrooms to be built or renovated and 
eventually of classes or sections to be closed, so 
as to respect the norms and consequent 
redeployment of teachers. 


The technique of school mapping as it has 
evolved in developed countries is designed on the 
assumption that demand for education exists and 
that it suffices to open a school for children to enroll. 


6 Reaching the Unreached through Participatory 
Planning, School Mapping in Lok Jumbish, India by 
R.Govinda, NIEPA New Delhi and IIEP Paris 
,Unesco1999. 
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Inmany developing countries, however, educational 
demand has not been as forthcoming as it ought to 
be: as a number of school children do not attend 
school regularly or drop out before completing their 
studies. The conventional school mapping 
techniques deal with this problem in as much as they 
make suggestions to improve teaching conditions in 
school and quality of inputs across schools. Being 
more and more concerned with the issues of 
educational demand and quality, school mapping is 
gradually evolving from a simple exercise of 
locational planning to a more comprehensive 
exercise for micro level educational development. 


In most cases school mapping is an activity or 
planning exercise primarily carried out by the local 
school administration. Although several countries 
have created School Mapping Commissions where 
the relevant administrative and political bodies and 
stakeholders (parents’ associations, teachers’ unions 
and employers) are represented, in most countries 
the preparation of school mapping does not involve 
members of communities, parents and in particular 
minority groups which are generally unorganised. 
In the conventional sense, school mapping is 
concerned with schools and rarely takes into 
consideration other alternative forms of education. 


SECTION Il 


Participatory Micro-Planning in 


Basic Education Projects 


People’s Participation in Lok Jumbish 
and Shiksha Karmi 


LJP was started in June, 1992 to achieve UEE 
in Rajasthan one of the most backward States 
with low literacy rate unsatisfactory enrolment 
of children in primary schools and a high drop- 
out rate. The educational indicator in respect 
of girls and women were particularly adverse. 
True to its nature the answer to this challenge 
was sought through a familiar yet non- 
conventional approach by making education a 
people’s movement, through their active, 
sustained participation at every level. It was 
believed that creation of peoples’ movement 
would generate a stimulus for human 
development which, in turn, would contribute 
to a basic socio economic transformation. 
Hence one of the important goals of LJ is to 
involve people effectively in the planning and 
Management of education at the grass roots. 


These strategies and processes have been all 
important in LJ, right from the beginning. With 
time they have grown in their meaning, allowing 
for new contextualised interpretations. One of 
the critical processes is people's participation 
which basically implies transfer of initiatives back 
to the people in regard to their children’s basic 
education. It also means involvement of the 
Project functionaries at all levels and the 
intended beneficiaries in decision making. 


LJ sees decentralization as a logical consequence 
of the strategy of people participation as 
empowerment of people and their training in 
exercise of the authority given to them. It believes 
that processes of decentralized planning and 
management can become effective only if the 
people concerned, through training and reflection, 
are enabled to internalize the indispensability of 
these processes. 


The focus of HRD activities in LJ is to make 
available opportunities to members of village 
groups, Sahaj Shiksha (NFE) instructors , para 
professionals from other departments and agencies, 
teachers and LJ personnel to realize their best 
potential . 


The LJ and SK approach to microplanning 
encourages people’s participation and community- 
based initiatives. Micro-planning is seen as a 
continuous, maturing process, changing with 
requirements as stages are reached towards 
realization of UEE. There is a focus on the 
excluded and on problem solving through a 
diagnostic and consultative process. The attempt 
is to look at the existing difficulties in achieving 
UPE in a contextual setting through the eyes of 
the affected communities. Expertise from above 
is recognized and utilized but experiential learning 
at the grass roots is given primacy to pre-conceived 
macro solutions imposed from above. While the 
traditional approach to schooling is pursued and 
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strengthened, endogenous alternatives are 
promoted, supported and sought to be 
institutionalized where feasible. The underlying 
theme is to place trust in the experience, potential 
abilities and judgment of the community while 
gradually upgrading their capacities to plan for 
themselves. The whole process is intended to 
effectively bridge the gap between the community 
and school empower communities , parents and 
teachers and to apprise educational policy makers 
and planners of the aspirations of the people, 
enabling them to be pragmatic and sensitive in their 
decision making. 


Participatory Diagnosis and Analysis 


In LJP, school mapping constitutes a major 
breakthrough because the basic principle defining 
the school mapping approach is decentralisation 
and participation of communities. LJP adopted 
school mapping as an effective means of 
overcoming infirmities of centralised planning 
which had failed to ensure universal access and 
participation, as it did not take into account 
geographic, social and cultural constraints as well 
as supply and demand side factors. School 
mapping in LJP is a tool for decentralised decision 
making as also an instrument for mobilising 
communities and articulating their demand for 
education with a holistic perspective. 


The first step in generating the processes of micro 
planning in LJ is school mapping. School mapping 
is a technique to mobilise the village community, 
to assess the education situation in a village, to 
plan for improvement of facilities, and eventually 
to systematically move towards UPE. In this latter 


sense, i.e., in the sense that it is a precursor to the 
community’s endeavour to achieve UPE, it 
becomes undistinguishable from the overall micro 
planning process. 


From its very beginning, Lok Jumbish has used 
the technique of school mapping as the principal 
instrument to ensure people’s participation in every 
village-level activity. The strength of the school 
mapping technique lies in its concreteness and that 
people associated with it can see the results of their 
involvement. This technique also provides for a 
two-way relationship. On the one hand, the 
villagers prepare a plan for improved facilities, and 
on the other, they pledge to enroll their children in 
primary schools or Sahaj Shiksha centres and also 
to ensure that they attend regularly. LJ has 
deliberately gone beyond the traditional approach 
to school mapping, which sees it merely as an 
exercise for location of schools based on statistical 
criteria. The LJ approach also goes beyond the 
techniques of Participatory Rural Appraisal 
developed by Chambers (1983). The focus here 
is on ensuring that primary education becomes 
available to practically all children in all habitations. 
Hence, instead of being a technique of school 
location, school mapping has been envisaged as 
the method of achievement of the goal of universal 
access to education. In other words, rather than 
being a means for securing basic education, it 
concentrates on generating a demand for it. 


There are some well-defined steps which are 
supposed to result in school mapping as practised 


in LJ. These are: 


Environment Building: The process of school 


mapping begins with organisation of environment 
building activities. There is widespread cynicism 
in people’s minds about the effectiveness of 
government-sponsored schemes and they tend to 
treat government’s desire to secure people’s 
participation as mere rhetoric. Through 
environment building, an effort is made to establish 
genuine communication with the village 
community and to facilitate a change in their 
attitude towards the development process in 
general, and LJ in particular. Generally speaking, 
the emphasis in environment building is on : 


= Establishing mutual understanding and close 
relations between LJ workers, teachers and 
community; 


= Creating confidence in people so that they 
work responsibly and in a participatory 


manner, 


= Critically examining preconceived notions of 
society, especially regarding education of girls 
and gender equity; and 


a Creating in boys and girls, who are deprived 
of education, a desire for learning. 


Careful planning precedes all environment building 
activities, ensuring women’s participation at all 
levels. Various activities including puppet shows, 
sports and games, rallies, fairs, etc., are organised, 
using local folk artistes, Kala Jathas, Street Theatre, 
etc., in addition to person-to-person contact and 
dynamic group interaction. 


Core Teams: Core Teams (called Prerak Dal, 
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literally motivational group) are responsible for 
school mapping and till the formation of Village 
Education Committees, look after micro planning 
also. Efforts are made to ensure that each core team 
has at least 50 per cent women members. Active 
teachers, Shiksha Karmis and instructors of Sahaj 
Shiksha centres are also members and, generally 
speaking, work as coordinators of the core teams. 
In case they are not available, then any suitable, 
educated person is entrusted with the task. Each 
core team is given residential training of five days. 
The emphasis in the training is on confidence 
building, understanding the LJ approach and 
creating a genuine interest in children’s, particularly 
girls’, education. 


Women’s Groups : Women’s groups are formed 
and trained in a similar manner so as to mobilise 
women. These groups strengthen the Core Team 
(CT)-with most of the women members of the CT 
coming from women’s group-and work tirelessly 
towards the goal of girls’ education and gender 
equity. They play an important role in ensuring 
women's participation for achievement of UPE. 
Women’s groups also take interest in education of 
adolescent girls, in running schools and Sahaj 
Shiksha centres and in bringing about a change in 
the social perception of the role of girls in family 
and society. 


Survey and Naksha Nazri ‘The survey and the 
Naksha Nazri (the village map) form the basic 
components of school mapping. The step-by-step 
process is as follows: 


= Creation of the preliminary Naksha Nazri 
based on initial information about the village; 
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m The actual survey conducted from family to household survey is discussed, analysed and 
family, about children’s participation in primary shared with the village community to identify 
education; ways of strengthening the education situation 

in the village. Based on these deliberations, 

= Creation of the final Naksha Nazri. All school proposals are prepared for school improvement, 
going (and non-school going) children from expansion of primary education and ensured 
every family are shown on the map; and participation of each child in school or Sahaj 


Shiksha centre. This plan is presented to the 


Preparation of Village Education Register b 
a sats hg s 4 Block Education Management Committee which 


stitching up the survey sheets. This register is 


aaite ; takes decisions based on norms that have the 
used in micro planning. 


approval of the provincial government. The 
Block Education Management Committee approved plan results in school improvement 
as well as expansion of primary education 


(BEMC): The data collected through the facilities. 


Table 3.1: Outcomes of School Mapping 


Environment building activities 8,152 villages 


Core Teams formed 6,691 
Membership: Men 42,605 
Women 27,275 
Women’s Groups formed 5,078 
Membership 37,350 
School Mapping done 6,238 villages 


Table 3.2: New Facilities Sanctioned by BEMCs 


New primary schools 540 


m — Primary schools upgraded to 
upper primary schools 269 
® Additional posts of teachers in primary 
and upper primary schools 1614 
School buildings repaired 1500 
New school buildings constructed 52 


Source : LJP. Jaipur 
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Some basic data about the outcome of school 
mapping processes in LJ between 1992-98 is given 
in Tables 3.1 and 3.2 


People’s Planning for Education 
Development 


Micro-Planning 


Micro-planning is seen as family and child-wise 
planning and monitoring with the help of the 
village community to ensure that all boys and girls 
are enrolled for primary education, participate 
regularly and complete the primary stage. 


The role of micro planning is closely connected to 
the main aims of Lok Jumbish: enrolment of all 
boys and girls, completion of their primary 
education and bringing about qualitative change 
in primary education. Additionally, micro planning 
makes it possible to focus on the learning needs of 
girls, as also as to monitor satisfactory delivery of 
services to all. 


Micro planning is done by Village Education 
Committees (VEC) and begins about an year after 
the process of school mapping starts, by which time 
effort is made to ensure that the required 
educational infrastructure becomes available in the 
village. The process involves child-wise planning 
where problems are analysed, solutions explored 
at local level and parents made answerable to the 
community. i 


The VEC is expected to be formed out of the 
members of the Core Team and Women's Group. 
In addition, the school teacher, SS instructor and 
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panchas as well as sarpancha (local elected persons 
to the village panchayat) also join in. VEC 
members are given a 5-day training. VEC is 
expected to ensure that all children get enrolled in 
school or Sahaj Shiksha centre, attend school/SS 
centre regularly and complete their education till 
Class V, preferably in as many years. For this, the 
VEC : 


= Lists out unenrolled children and contacts 
the family concerned; and 


= Undertakes activities for regularity of 
attendance and retention of children. 


VECs have not been set up in most villages because 
identification of strong and committed persons is 
a time-consuming task. In such a situation the core 
team, with the cooperation of the women’s group, 
discharges the responsibility of micro planning. 


Micro planning is undertaken through four 
instruments: 


Praveshotsav (Festival of Admission): It is 
organised during the first week of the new 
academic session. Main activities include creation 
of a sense of responsibility among parents about 
their children’s education, enrolment of all school- 
age children, whitewashing and decoration of the 
school building, organisation of recreational 
activities for children and formal welcome of newly 
enrolled children. It aims to : 


= Create a positive and creative environment 
for education amongst the children, the 
school and the community; 


ee 
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= Develop a sense of responsibility in the 
parents for children’s education; 


= Create and observe dignity and respect for 
the teacher; 


= Ensure that the school starts functioning 
from the beginning of the session; and 


m Remove the environment of fear among 
children and create a cordial relationship 
between the teacher and children, 
particularly the new entrants. 


Village Education Register: It is a register that 
conveys the educational situation of each child in 
the village. It provides the basis to plan enrolment 
of children in schools or SS centres. During the 
process of school mapping, details pertaining to 
each family are collected. These are consolidated 
in astatistical abstract known as ‘Goshwara’, There 
are columns pertaining to each family with the help 
of which systematic monitoring can be done. 


The Village Education Register allows for 
continuous exchange of views with the parents, 
particularly those whose children are not yet in 
school and effort is being made to enroll them. 
Special efforts are made for children of migratory 
families, children with disability, etc. Efforts are also 
made to ensure regular attendance of all enrolled 
children. This is done mainly by persuasion, and 
where necessary through pressure, even gentle 
coercion by VEC or Core Team members. 


Retention Register: This is being maintained in all 


schools and Sahaj Shiksha centres. All children are 
listed and after every few months the status of each 


child is followed up. It is a sort of mirror of whether 
the school and the SSK is being run satisfactorily 
or not. It helps to see that : 


= All boys and girls who enroll in Class I 
complete Class V; 


= Astudent passes Class V in as many years; 


m Unnecessary, enhanced enrolment is not 
being reflected; and 


m Information about the educational 
progress of each boy and girl is maintained. 


Village Education Plan: It aims to understand and 
improve on the present education system through 
VEC or CT, as the case may be, and to highlight 
the need for quality education. It is made by the 
VECs (or CTs) on the basis of data collected 
through school mapping. It is a flexible document, 
allowing for improvements wherever required. It 
pays special attention to the quality of education, 
enrolment and retention, and forms the basis for 
all proposals presented to BEMC. 


An important aspect which deserves to be 
highlighted is that the Village Education Register, 
Retention Register and Village Education Plan are 
seen as ‘people’s documents’ which do not remain 
in Government custody. This enables the 
community to have unhindered access to these 
unlike the land records. 


Village Education Committees 


The constitution and effective functioning of the 
Village Education Committee in each SK village is 


an essential ingredient of the programme. At 
present, 2,697 VECs with 11-15 members each 
provide continuous support to SK schools and 
Prehar Pathshalas. The selection of VEC members 
is made in the Gram Sabha and efforts are made 
to give adequate representation to the deprived 
sections of society and women. In view of the 
past experience of such village-level bodies being 
dominated by influential sections of society, care 
is taken to include persons from different 
habitations and castes as well as parents of those 
children who are not participating in primary 
education, The attempts to make VECs 
broadbased and more genuinely representative 
coalesce with mainstream efforts to provide 
reservation for women and backward classes in 
local bodies, Members of VECs are trained and 
oriented by SKB to perform their tasks, particularly 


those belonging to poorer sections 
of society 


vii) Obtaining 
and environment of the local school 


Source : Shiksha Karmi Board, Jaipur 


Functions of Village Education Committee 


i) Participation in household survey and school mapping 
ii) Enrolment of all children in 6-14 years age group from their locality or habitation 


iti) Taking decisions in regard to location and timings of Prehar Pathshalas (PPs) 


iv) Monitoring participation of children in day schools and PPs to ensure that children do not remain 


absent and if they do, using their influence to get them back to school 
v) Ensuring availability of textbooks and teaching -learning materials with all children, expecially 


vi) Making regular visits to schools and PPs to ensure their regular functioning 
contributions in cash and kind from the community to improve the physical infrastructure 


viii) Assisting in organization of national day celebrations, sports toumaments and extracurricular activities 


ix) Advising and motivating SKs, also bringing lack of performance to the notice of higher authorities 
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household surveys and visual maps. The main 
functions of VECs are enumerated in Box below. 


Selection of Villages with Dysfunctional Schools 


SKP makes a participatory micro level assessment 
of ground realities in consultation with the local 
community, while making decisions in regard to 
selection of villages for takeover of dysfunctional 
schools. 


Proper selection of remote, inaccessible and 
backward villages where the primary school has 
become dysfunctional and where enrolment of 
children, particularly girls, is extremely low mainly 
due to absenteeism of the primary school teacher, 
is of the utmost importance for meeting SKP 
objectives. At the outset, Panchayat Samities are 
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short-listed for interventions under SKP on the 
basis of educational and economic backwardness. 
Pradhans and Block Development Officers 
(BDOs) of the short listed blocks are invited 
for a daylong meeting with officials of the 
Shiksha Karmi Board (SKB) to explain the 
philosophy, aims and strategies of the project. 
The following aspects of the project are 
especially highlighted in this meeting: 


= itis process oriented; 


= it seeks to provide primary education for 
all boys and girls in 6-14 years age 
group; 


= employment generation is not an 
objective; and 


m consensus and unanimity in a village is 
the key towards its implementation. 


Officials and non-officials who attend this 
meeting are requested to call a meeting of the 
Gram Sabha (Village General Assembly) of the 
selected village to share the above information 
with the Sarpanch and Panchas of the Gram 
Panchayats as well as with the community. They 
are required to gather information in a 
prescribed proforma about the educational 
facilities for primary schooling in all villages, 
habitations and hamlets of their block, also 
indicating the population of each village. 


On the basis of the information collected from 
each of the 150-200 villages in a block, the 
concerned Panchayat Samiti prepares two lists 


— one of 20 school-less habitations for opening 
new SK schools and another of 20 locations 
where the primary school is dysfunctional. A 
resolution of the Panchayat Samiti is forwarded 
to the Shiksha Karmi Board (SKB) to open new 
schools and take over dysfunctional schools in 
the listed villages. This procedure precludes the 
possibility of any change in these lists in the 
future on considerations of political and 
administrative expediency. 


On receipt of the resolution passed by the 
Panchayat Samiti, SKB prepares a programme 
of visits to the identified villages by a selection 
team consisting of a representative of SKB, 
Pradhan or his nominee, BDO or his nominee, 
a woman from the Women’s Development 
Programme, a local woman teacher and a 
representative of the local NGO (provided there 
is one working in the area). The programme 
class I-V; is duly notified and villagers are 
informed by beat of drum and other means. The 
selection team makes a preliminary assessment 
of the suitability of the ‘problematic’ village for 
project interventions on the basis of the 
following criteria: 


= extremely low enrolment of children, 
particularly girls, in the primary school; 


= low attendance of children, especially 
girls; 


= low retention of boys and girls in I-V 


= unsatisfactory academic attainment 
among children; and 
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= pattern of irregular attendance and 
absenteeism of teacher(s) resulting in 
frequent closure of school. 


If the selection team is of the view that the school 
may be categorized as problematic on the basis of 
the above criteria, the village is selected for 
interventions under SKP. In case the village is 
selected for inclusion in SKP, the selection team 
proceeds to discuss the following issues with the 
villagers concerned: 


a the situation regarding the village school 
and teacher(s); 


= eagerness of villagers to assume 
responsibility for primary education; and 


a the possibility of unanimous selection of 
SK to replace the absent teacher. 


If the response of the villagers to these issues is 
constructive, the village school is finally selected 
for coverage under SKP. 


Opening of New Shiksha Karmi Schools in 
School-less Habitations 


Initially the SKP did not envisage opening of new 
SK Schools. However, in Phase-I of the project it 
was observed that despite improvements in access 
to primary education at the macro level, the ground 
reality in several project villages was quite different. 
There was a demand and a need for opening of 
new schools in school-less habitations for providing 
access to children unable to attend the existing 
schools. In response to this situation SKB decided 
to open schools in habitations where there was no 
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facility for primary education due to geographical 
or social barriers. 


Process of Selection of the Teacher - Shiksha 
Karmi 


The crucial innovation in SKP is the substitution 
of the primary school teacher, who is found to be 
frequently absent, by a team of two locally recruited 
resident educational workers known as Shiksha 
Karmis. The concept is based on the assumption 
that in order to work effectively in a field related to 
any kind of social change, it is desirable that the 
change agent belongs to the same community and 
thus has a social and emotional attachment to it. 
In such circumstances, educational qualifications 
are deemed to be of lesser importance than the 
willingness and ability of SKs to function as a social 
change agent. The project provides that a male 
SK should have at least eight years of primary 
education and a female SK only five years. 


The process of micro planning involving selection 
of SKs, is, therefore, one of the most crucial aspects 
of the project . The project has adopted 
participatory approaches involving project 
functionaries, block staff, elected representatives 
of Panchayati Raj Institutions, locally active 
voluntary organisations and the community at 
large in an open and transparent process of 
selection. Factors such as positive attitude towards 
children and learning, high energy levels, 
dynamism, communication skills, potential and 
willingness for voluntary social work and high 
acceptance by the local community are given 
weightage. From the very beginning, the project 
has recognised the need for special care and 
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attention to identifying and selecting women 
candidates as Shiksha Karmis for promotion of 
primary education of girls. 


After a village has been selected for inclusion in 
SKP the selection teams visit the selected village 
to make a preliminary selection of at least two SKs 
from among the local youth. As a first step, the 
selection committee meets with villagers and 
eligible youth in the school premises or in a public 
meeting place to conduct the following business: 


= Determination of the catchment area of the 
school in consultation with villagers; 


= Drawing up oflist of eligible men and women 
(preferably a daughter-in-law or a widow) 
residing in the catchment area; 


m  Ascertaining willingness of eligible persons 
to work as SKs. 


m Preparing proforma containing information 
relating to the village economy, main 
occupations, educational scene, caste and 
habitation pattern, etc; and 


If the population of a village resides in scattered 
habitations, decision is taken in regard to the 
habitations from which each SK is to be selected. 
If the village is situated in a compact area, a 
decision is taken in respect of the community from 
which SKs are to be selected. If the villages are 
agreed that the most suitable candidate(s) from 
the entire community should be selected as SK, a 
decision is taken accordingly. Written consent of 
the local community is obtained in regard to the 


agreed procedure for selection of SKs so as to 
minimize the possibility of any disputes in future. 


After a preliminary selection of SKs has been made, 
the selected SKs take a half-hour written test of 20 
marks in Hindi, Mathematics and General 
Knowledge. Answersheets are evaluated on the 
spot by the selection team and shown to the 
candidates as well as the villagers present. This 
ensures credibility of the selection process. On 
the basis of the results, a merit list is prepared for 
selection of the first two eligible candidates as SKs. 
In case there are eligible women candidates in the 
villages, they are tested separately and the best is 
selected as one of the SKs. To maintain acceptable 
standards, candidates are required to obtain a 
minimum of 50 per cent marks in the test and 
demonstrate effective communication skills in 
public. 


Following this preliminary identification, a member 
of the selection team who is familiar with the 
villager makes confidential inquiries in regard to 
the antecedents, family background and 
personality traits of the candidates. This includes 
informal visits to the homes of SKs for verification 
that these are located within the catchment area 
of the local primary school. In case this verification 
process does not reveal anything negative about 
the selected candidates and there is a general 
acceptance among the villagers, the identification 
is made public. Where there is a lack of unanimity, 
the selection of the concerned candidate is 
deferred. In certain cases, the process of arriving 
at a consensus may take a few days, but only a 
candidate accepted by all in a Gram Sabha is 
appointed. 
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The selection process of SKs is a unique example 
of participatory evaluation of eligible candidates 
conducted in the presence of the local community 
and is contingent on their arriving at a consensus 
in regard to the acceptability of SKs on the basis 
of their personality attributes, educational and 
social criteria. To facilitate the process of selection 
and to ensure that the norms are not diluted, SKB 
has brought out a booklet for guidance of 
Pradhans, BDOs, Sarpanches and the local 
community. In case of any complaint regarding 
any aspect of the selection process, board officials 
take remedial action on the basis of a preliminary 
inquiry. 


Micro-Planning for Human Resource 
Development 


Training and Academic Support: Pedagogical 
Micro-planning 


An essential pre-requisite of SKP is that the 
voluntary educational workers receive continuous 
support and encouragement to organize and run 
elementary education through day schools and 
night centers. Since the Shiksha Karmi concept 
substitutes voluntary workers for formally qualified 
teachers and since a Shiksha Karmi has less 
educational qualification and no teaching 
experience, the training of Shiksha Karmis acquires 
acentral place in the entire strategy of the project. 
The purpose of training Shiksha Karmis is 
consequently fourfold: 


= Upgrading their initial educational 


qualifications; 


m Improving and promoting continually their 
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teaching ability; 


= Reinforcing systematically the solidarity among 
Shiksha Karmis so as to enable them to play 
the role of a social activist; and 


= Providing encouragement, support and 
feedback 


The central responsibility of providing training to 
village youth for becoming Shiksha Karmis was 
assigned to Sandhan, a professional non- 
government organization. It was accepted that the 
training methodology applied must agree with the 
methods to be used in teaching school children, 
that it should be more of a dialogue and practical 
content demonstration than a pre-determined 
pedagogical exercise. Another important aspect of 
the Shiksha Karmi training is the priority given to 
the local environment, conditions and needs, 
making it contextual, contemporary and relevant. 
The need for trainers to be sensitive, creative, 
humane and egalitarian is insisted upon. Provision 
for remedial training for slow learners has been 
built into the training process. 


The training of SKs represents an example of 
‘situated pedagogy’ where the methodology is 
closely related to the social environment and the 
individual needs of Shiksha Karmis. The 
institutional framework for training facilitates 
participative learning of para teachers who have 
been carefully selected by the people and are 
required to be more accountable to the local 
communities than government teachers. 


With the aim of allround development of Shiksha 
Karmis to enable them to come up to the high 
expectations of the community and to work in 
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SK Induction Training-Some Crucial Aspects 
The training is residential with a focus on allround personality development of SKs 


A major objective is to develop the potential of SKs for teaching and learning, as well as their oral 
and written communication skills, 


Induction training gives greater thrust on development of interpersonal relationships outside 
classrooms through various informal and extracurricular activities such as yoga, debates, songs, 
dance and drama. 


Content-based training is imparted in teaching of Hindi, Mathematics and Environmental Studies 
in class | and II. 


Methodologies of joyful and activity-oriented learning for multilevel multigrade situations are 
practiced. 


Teaching -learning materials relevant to the local environment are developed. 


SKs are exposed to social and economic issues for generating awareness for creating a stir in 
respect of education in project villages. 


Inputs for allround development of children are emphasised 


Orientation in the formation of Village Education Committees, preparation of visual maps, 
organization of Mohalla meetings and Gram Sabhas and training of VEC members are some 


important components. 


m Acquaintance with techniques of student evaluation, construction of question papers and preparation 
` _of children for taking tests and examinations in their stride are necessary skills, 


Source: Author's Personal Experience and discussions with Dr. S.N. Methi, Secretary, SKB, Jaipur 


consonance with the ethos of the project, they are 
provided with induction training after preliminary 
selection and continual training thereafter during 
the Diwali, winter and summer vacations. In 
addition, they are given on -the -job support by 
Shiksha Karmi Sahyogis and the necessary advice 
and guidance in the monthly review and planning 
meetings. 


Induction Training 
Induction training of Shiksha Karmis which was 
of 30 days initially, has now been extended to 41 


days. In the tribal belt of Southeast Rajasthan, a 
NGO called Sankalp has developed a 50 days 


module for induction training, taking into account 
the special problems and needs of Shiksha Karmis 
in that area. See Box on crucial aspects of 
induction training. 


The emphasis during induction training is on 
pragmatic issues and repeated practice of difficult 
concepts. In addition to theoretical training, each 
Shiksha Karmi is required to teach in a SK school 
for 10 days under the guidance of experienced 
teachers. The training is module based with 
flexibility for review-based inputs to make it more 
effective. The daily performance of each SK is 
reviewed in a meeting of a Core Group of trainers, 
weaknesses identified and a plan made for 


remedying these on the following day. A close 
watch is kept on the conduct and performance of 
trainees and their capacity to improve in areas of 
weakness identified by trainers who are trained 
professionals from the Government and outside. 


At the end of the training course, trainees are given 
a written test in their knowledge of content and 
pedagogy in which they have to score at least 70 
per cent and 60 per cent respectively. On the basis 
of their performance in the written test and in the 
continuous participatory and group-based 
evaluation over a period of 41 days, a Shiksha 
Karmi is declared either eligible or ineligible to 
teach. 


Continuity of Training 


The minimum qualification for a male SK is Class 
8 and for a female SK Class 5, considerably lower 
than the educational qualifications required for 
government primary school teachers who need to 
have passed at least Class X as also done a two- 
year diploma in teacher training. In view of this 
and their inexperience, SKP has made recurrent 
and rigorous training mandatory for all SKs 
throughout their career. This training takes place 
in a cyclical manner, there is simultaneous 
provision for special remedial training for weaker 
SKs before they qualify for the next round. The 
training modules are continuously revised, updated 
and refined based on feedback from trainers and 
trainees. The programmes use available 
infrastructure by hiring facilities from local 
government institutions or NGOs. Vacations are 
utilized for conducting training courses thereby 
ensuring that no teaching days are lost. 
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The courses are designed to provide academic 
inputs in small doses in annual training camps of 
30 days each, spread over the first three years of 
service ofa SK. Having acquired knowledge about 
subjects taught in Classes I and II during induction 
training, SKs are gradually taken one class higher 
to Class V in each 30-day training camp during 
the summer vacation. Their performance in the 
longer duration training course is evaluated in 
shorter 10-day capsules during autumn or winter 
vacations. SKs who are adjudged to have achieved 
asatisfactory level are eligible to attend the second 
30-day training course. Those who are observed 
to be weak are given a 20-day remedial training 
course and only if they are successful can they 
attend the second 30-day training. In case they 
do not achieve the desired levels even after 
remedial training, women SKs are sent to Mahila 
Prashikshan Kendras for further training and male 
SKs are either provided remedial training or 
relieved of their job. The same procedure is 
repeated for the second and third 30-day training 
camps. After completing the three 30-day training 
during the first three years of their service, as also 
any remedial courses necessary, each SK is 
required to attend every year refresher and quality 
upgradation courses of 20-day duration each. In 
the first 20-day training they are provided with skills 
to teach Classes I to V in an integrated manner. 
Successful SKs are provided with training for 
upgradation of knowledge and skills in content and 
pedagogy. Thereafter the annual refresher courses 
work on refinement of pedagogical techniques and 
problem solving, with emphasis on hard spots in 
each subject. Each 20-day training camp is 
interspersed with shorter 10-day course for 
evaluating each SK’s competence. Chart II shows 
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the multiple steps involved in SK training over a 
span of eight years. During this period, a 
Shiksha Karmi would have received about 350- 
400 days of individualised and group training. 
Flexibility and innovation combined with 
professional rigour and cooperative learning are 
the hallmarks of SK training. 


Women's Development 


Mahila Prashikshan Kendras: In pursuing the 
goal of gender equity in primary education both 
SKP and LJP have had to respond to existing 
ground level realities with bold and radical 
approaches with the understanding and support, 
often reluctant, of local communities. Given the 
extremely low levels of literacy among women 
in rural Rajasthan, SKP was faced with the 
problem of non-availability of women who had 
completed primary schooling and could be 
engaged as Women SKs. Some women who 
had the required educational qualifications had 
acquired these so long ago that they could not 
take up the teaching responsibilities of SKs. And 
yet project staff and NGOs who worked 
intensively and closely with the communities 
detected a latent and powerful yearning among such 
women to take up the challenge of educating or re- 
educating themselves to be able to teach in SK 
schools and their willingness to make enormous 
sacrifices to this end. Thus was born the concept of 
Mahila Prashikshan Kendras (MPKs) — special 
residential training centers visualized as an 
intervention for increasing the number of Mahila 
Shiksha Karmis (MSKs) and through them effecting 
an increase in the enrolment and participation of 
girls in SKP schools. 


Starting with one MPK in.1990, SKP has 
established 14 MPKs in different regions of the 
State in collaboration with local NGOs who have 
earned a reputation for their commitment and 
work. SKB bears the cost of trainees’ lodging and 
board, salaries of the instructors/teachers and 
contributes towards maintenance of the 
infrastructure. The NGO is responsible for 
management of the MPK including academic and 
administrative aspects of training, selection of 
teachers, development of teaching learning 
materials, etc. Each MPK has a warden and four 
teachers for imparting knowledge and skills in 
language, maths, science and social studies. 
Créche facilities are available in MPKs with a 
trained woman to look after infants. 


Considering the fact that many of the teachers are 
married women who find it difficult to be away 
from their families for a substantial portion of the 
year, training is organized in three monthly cycles 
interspersed by a break of one month. Husbands 
and family members are allowed to stay at the 
MPKs when required for short durations. Trainees 
are paid a monthly stipend, opportunities for travel, 
vocational inputs and facilities for recreation. The 
duration of a trainee’s stay at MPK varies 
depending upon her academic background and 
might range from less than a year to more than 
four years. After graduating, they are then required 
to successfully pass the 37 days’ training course to 
qualify to become a SK. 


Despite the fact that the interplay of a host of 
individual, family and social factors has affected 
the enrolment and retention of trainees at MPks, 
especially in the most backward areas, and the 
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turnover of teachers is quite high, out of the 695 
MSKs working in the project, 297 (about 43%) 
are MPK graduates. Another 349 are under 
training. Even more significant is the contribution 
of MPKs to the self-esteem, confidence and status 
of the trainees in their families and communities. 


Mahila Shikshan Vihar: In LJ, the experience of 
MSKs was built upon for another experiment in 
women’s development through education and 
training. Mahila Shikshan Vihar (MSV) is a 
residential institution in which women of the age 
group of 15-30 years are given education and 
training for a minimum period of six months and 
a maximum period of three years. The trainees 
are expected to study up to Class-VIII. In addition, 
some vocational courses like tailoring, embroidery, 
bag making and auto-rikshaw driving are offered. 
The daily routine and time table are arranged in 
such a way that the trainees do all the tasks of 
running the institution like cooking, cleaning and 
washing without any interference with their classes 
and academic work. 


More than 100 women have so far graduated from 
the two MSVs set up by LJP. Though the annual 
expenditure of about Rs.20,000 per inmate could 
be seen as high, it is significant that many of these 
women were divorced, separated or deserted. The 
MSV experience has given them a new lease of 
life which cannot be measured in monetary terms. 


The crucial success in experiments such as MSK 
and MSV is the rapport built with the local 
communities by SK and LJ workers to persuade 
them to entrust the immediate future of their 
women folk to institutions such as these. In a recent 
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appraisal of SKP it is observed that the average 
time taken to convince identified women to join 
MPKS varies between 2-3 months and in some 
cases it has taken as long as a year. 


On-the-Job Support 


In order to provide continuous back-up, support 
and encouragement to Shiksha Karmis who begin 
with weak academic base and work in difficult 
circumstances in remote villages with inadequate 
facilities, 12-15 SK schools are grouped in a unit 
supervised and coordinated by a Shiksha Karmi 
Sahyogi specially selected for the job by SKB from 
among outstanding and motivated government 
school teachers. Every Shiksha Karmi Sahyogi is 
provided with a motorcycle to visit each SK school 
and PP atleast once a month. He observes class 
room teaching methods and styles adopted by SKs, 
identifies weaknesses, gives practical 
demonstration on how to remedy these and makes 
SKs practice accordingly in his presence. Thus 
the inputs of SK Schools are visible, practical and 
useful to SKs who need not wait for the next 
training programme or review meeting to resolve 
their individual difficulties and clarify doubts. 


Beginning with a modest support and 
management system at the Block and cluster levels, 
LJP has gradually augmented this through 
experimental learning which indicated the need 
for functionaries to back stop, supervise, 
coordinate and monitor specific project activities, 
viz. NFE, social mobilization, gender related 
programmes, building construction and quality 
improvement. Orientation and training of all field 
level staff has had to be intensified and fine tuned to 
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emerging challenges at the local level. The members 
of PRIs and VECs have been provided with 
awareness, literacy and developmental inputs to 
enhance their capacities and level of participation. 


Review and Planning Meetings (RPMs) organized at 
State and Block levels have become effective forums 
for sharing of experiences, raising of problems and 
issues, building camaraderie and undertaking 
planning activities for the subsequent weeks. This 
experience has been usefully adapted by SKP which 
conducts monthly RPMs of SKs of each unit for 
addressing academic and administrative problems 
as also to prepare Work Plans and Lesson Plans for 
the following months. 


Contextualised Interventions for UEE 


A number of innovative interventions have come 
about in LJP and SKP to bring education to those 
who were hitherto untouched by it: children of 
minority groups, children with disability, children 
of families who migrate seasonally, adolescent 
girls, etc. A few of these interventions are briefly 
described below. Important feature of these 
interventions is that they have evolved locally 
through interaction between the project personnel 
and the community members as effective response 
to the contexts in which they have to function. In 
effect, they represent the process of participatory 
problem solving. 


Madrasah Education 


Several blocks in Rajasthan have a large Muslim 
population. This is particularly true of the blocks 
in Alwar and Bharatpur districts falling in the 
Mewat region dominated by Meos. Meos are a 


Muslim community of agriculturists and cattle breeders. 


Kaman block is one of the LJ blocks of Bharatpur 
district. Approximately 70 per cent of the total 
population of this block comprises of Meos. The 
block is educationally backward. The overall 
literacy rate is about 26 per cent, female literacy 
rate is 9 per cent. Literacy rate among the Meos is 
however only 19 per cent, while literacy among 
their women is negligible. 


School mapping in 1993-94 revealed that nearly 
60 per cent of the boys and 90 per cent of the girls 
from the Meo community did not attend school, 
but a large number of them went to local mosques 
for religious instruction. Such instruction did not 
include any modern Indian language or 
mathematics, thus excluding these children from 
mainstream education.. 


The LJ functionaries discovered on interacting with 
the Meo families that no real effort had been made 
to draw these children to school. Mutual 
confidence between the teachers and the 
community was lacking. The Meos wanted their 
children to learn urdu, which was not in the 
syllabus of formal schools. 


The functionaries felt that with the support of the 
Imams (priests) of the local mosques, it would be 
possible to persuade the parents to send their 
children to school. Involving local people and 
schoolteachers in the school mapping activity 
helped remove the distrust between the school and 
the community. 


In July 1995, a new programme of Madrasah 


Education was initiated in 13 schools- school 
buildings were repaired, necessary equipment 
provided, and a trained Urdu teacher known as 
Urdu Shiksha Karmi (educational worker) was 
appointed. Academic qualifications required for 
Urdu Shiksha Karmi were the same as laid down 
for primary school-level Urdu teacher by the 
Director of Primary & Secondary Education. 
Selections were made through open competition. 
In addition to Urdu Shiksha Karmis, three 
supervisors were also appointed. The medium of 
instruction in these schools continued to be hindi 
but urdu was introduced from Class I as an 
additional subject. 


The response to this initiative has been very 
positive. In addition to Meo children, other children 
are also encouraged to study Urdu. Although the 
subject is not compulsory, practically all the 
children study it. In fact, several villages with 
Meo community demanded introduction of the 
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The impact of the scheme on enrolment of Meo 
children has been dramatic as can be discerned 
from Table Benefiting from the Kaman 
experience, a similar programme has been 
initiated in some other blocks of LJ. 


Adolescent Girls’ Camps 


LJ field personnel of some of the blocks of western 
Rajasthan, perhaps the most inhospitable and 
backward part of the state, had for long felt the 
need for a solution to their numerous problems. 
These included non-access to education for girls 
who lived in areas where there was neither a school 
nor a Sahaj Shiksha centre, family compulsions 
that prevented girls from availing the benefit of 
school, if available; also, a large number of them 
had outgrown the school entry age, were married 
or about to be married. Some of these personnel, 
on a visit to Hyderabad, saw a number of 
residential education camps being run successfully 
by a famous NGO, M.V. Foundation. The LJ 


Table 3.3: Participation Rate of Children Under 
Madarsah Shiksha (Urdu Education) 


an 


Source: LJP, Jaipur 


scheme and it was decided to extend the 
programme from 13 villages to 50 villages in 
1996-97. 


Predictably, there were some problems, the most 
important being the selection of Urdu Shiksha 


Karmis. As no compromise is made in the 
required academic qualification, the scheme 
could be extended to only 29 more schools, 
bringing the total to 42. To cope with the 
tremendous demand, the scheme has now been 
extended to 80 schools. 
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personnel found the camp mode environmentally 
appropriate for providing the entire, or a part of, 
primary education, especially since children in 
these camps learnt faster and were also 
empowered due to appropriate activities 
organised for them. 


From January to May 97, four camps, one each 
in Pokharan and Phalodi and two in Bikaner 
block, were organised on an experimental basis. 
These camps were initially for four months, but 
were subsequently extended by 2-3 weeks. The 
total number of participants was about 400. Of 
the girls who attended these camps, about 45 
percent completed education upto Class III and 
about 20 per cent upto Class IV. The rest mostly 
completed Class II, but some straggled around 
Class I. Besides acquiring the laid down 
competencies in the three R’s, the girls also 
learnt about health and sanitation and became 
self-confident and better informed. 


Parental and community response was 
overwhelmingly favourable. After leaving their 
wards in the camps, they kept coming back to 
keep themselves abreast of the girls’ progress. 
This helped create a favourable environment for 
girls’ education back in the villages and 
generated demand for more such camps. 


Inspired by the success of the first series of 
camps, a second series comprising 14 camps 
was started in November-December 1997. The 
duration was to be six months, although most 
were extended by about a month. A total of 
1,400 girls received education in these camps. 
By way of performance 80 per cent completed 


Grade III and above; of these 29% completed 
basic primary education (viz., upto Grade V). 


A careful review of each camp as well as jointly 
of all the camps was undertaken. Special 
mention must be made of the review of the 
Siyawa camp in Abu Road block, which 
revealed that the distinctive circumstances of this 
area called for something more than a six-month 
camp. After much deliberation, it was decided 
to convert this camp into a regular institution 
where girls, most of them belonging to the 
extremely backward Garasia tribe, could 
continue their education. This center- called 
Ashram Shala — was formally started in the 
second half of 1998 and is functioning well. 


Angan Pathshalas (Courtyard Schools) 


In response to the educational needs of girls 
who are not in school, and who are engaged in 
domestic farm and non-farm work, Angan 
Pathshalas (APs) were started in SKP in 1992. 
A rural woman who has passed Class V and is 
willing is to do social service through teaching 
engaged on a monthly stipend to teach a group 
of at least 15 girls in her neighbourhood. She 
is given training and on the job support . 
Though the primary aim of APs is to reach out 
to school girls in scattered habitations, gradually 
boys in very remote areas have had to be 
admitted and male SKs engaged. A significant 
features is the involvement of the local people 
and their contribution by way of provision of 
space and land for APs, where necessary. 
Another noteworthy feature is that the overall 
responsibility of running APs rests with local 


NGOs in a majority of cases. 


At present 105 APs are providing primary 
education to 4023 children of which 57% are 
girls. Recent studies have shown that even 
though the original concept had to be diluted 
in the face of ground level realities, APs are an 
effective contextual interventions to encourage 
sustained participation of girls and boys in 
primary education in the most remote and 
backward pockets of Rajasthan. 


Seasonal Hostels 


In 40 per cent of SK villages it was observed 
that poor attendance of children of certain tribes 
was related to seasonal migration of their parents 
in search of employment or to graze cattle. As 
the children accompany them, their studies are 
dislocated and most of them do not complete 
the full cycle of primary education. After a great 
deal of thought, experimentation and intensive 
consultation with the communities concerned, 
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SKP has come up with the idea of temporary 
hostels for migratory children. These hostels are 
run either in a house or in the SKP school for 3-4 
months when their parents are away in search of 
jobs or livelihood. A cook-cum-chowkidar is 
engaged by SKP to look after the children while 
rations, firewood and fuel are contributed by the 
concerned families. A sub-committee of the VEC 
takes overall responsibility for running these hostels 
under the general supervision of the Shiksha 
Karmis. 


One of the schemes initiated by LJP for dealing 
with this problem is the low cost hostels for children 
of the families that are used to seasonal migration. 
In this experiment, a childless couple were 
entrusted with the 11 boys and 7 girls of the 
migrating parents. The couple had two huts, one 
of which was used by the boys and the man as 
their dormitory and the other by the girls and the 
woman. The LJP met the expenses on their food. 
While their parents migrated out temporarily, the 
children remained in the village to attend the school 
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SECTION IV 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


In India, the urge for decentralisation and 
development through people’s participation is 
rooted in its best social and historical traditions. 
These were severely distorted during 200 years of 
British rule. Before that the concept of village 
republic was capable of providing villages with the 
knowledge and resources required for fulfilling their 
own basic needs. During colonial rule, faced with 
a situation where resources were not available, 
Indian educationists occupied themselves with the 
search for better local alternatives for education. 
India’s freedom struggle was unique in the sense 
that it gave rise to several home-grown educational 
initiatives. The most significant of these was 
Gandhi's basic education, which propagated the 
concepts of ‘Swavalamban’, i.e., self-reliance and 
‘Samanvaya’, i.e., correlation between work and 
learning, an assumption that the best way to 
acquire learning is through socially useful 
productive work. 


The 73 and 74% Amendments (1993) to the 
Indian Constitution have provided for a third tier 
of governance comprising local elected bodies in 
districts, blocks and villages for rural and urban 
areas. Decentralisation is thus a constitutionally 
sanctioned strategy for sustainable human 
development. The potential of democratically 
elected local bodies for effective implementation 
of human development programmes can be 


realised only when the local information base and 


decision making capacities are substantially 


improved. It should be realised that disaggregated 
data which provides information about the 
households, women and children at the block and 
village level can lead to more rational and equitable 
resource allocation. Design and implementation 
of human development programmes ought to be 
decentralised to district governments and village 
councils. 


However, the Indian experience suggests that 
decentralisation, even when tried with the best 
intentions, has not quite worked due to insufficient 
investment of time, energy and funds in building 
local capacities in an honest and transparent 
manner. While Panchayati Raj institutions have 
been delegated responsibilities, they have not been 
provided with matching information, autonomy 
and authority to discharge these in keeping with 
the demands of ground level realities and needs. 
Information has often remained inaccessible and 
when available, has not reflected the reality or has 
been difficult to understand and interpret. Central 
authorities have tended to be patronising rather 
than genuinely supportive. In the face of 
difficulties, there has been a tendency to find fault 
with the capability and decision making capacities 
at the local level rather than to try and find solutions 
in cooperation with experts working together with 
the people. Decision making has been constrained 
due to lack of flexibility and the ternptation to revert 
to centralised processes in the face of adversity. 
Resource allocation has been based on centralised 
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norms rather than on disaggregated data at the 
ground level. 


Appropriate, adequate and authentic information 
to feed into policy choices can be insured in a 
system where centralised planning becomes a 
facilitating process, i.e., empowering people to plan 
with ‘doors and windows open’. In SKP it is the 
local need (dysfunctional schools) and resource 
identification (Shiksha Karmi) that informs micro 
planning. In Lok Jumbish, micro planning involves 
many steps, which set in motion a process of 
‘detailing’ at an intimate level and encompasses 
planning for corrective action. While SKP makes 
a single-point entry into a village through a 
dysfunctional primary school, LJ enters the village 
by mobilising the community to ensure full access, 
quality and achievement of children in schools. 


The process of micro planning in both LJ and SK 
is initiated through an in-depth understanding of 
the education scene with community participation. 
In SK, this is done through a household survey, 
while in LJ this is accomplished by the process of 
school mapping. The outcomes are recorded, 
shared, analysed and utilised by the community 
and project functionaries for micro planning. 
These projects place trust and faith in the innate 
capacity and potential of the community to 
respond to the challenges of increasing access and 
making improvements in their local school. 


A new hierarchy of micro planning has evolved, 
which while drawing sustenance from existing 
government structures, creates new ones such as 
the SK unit, the LJ cluster and the LJ Block 
Education Management Committee to serve the 


objectives of the projects. Decentralisation of 
authority for decision making, a flexible approach 
and continuous capacity building measures enable 
these structures to respond to the demands and 
needs of the village communities. 


The delivery systems of the two projects have run 
efficiently over a stretch of time because a self- 
correcting process of management has been 
appropriately designed and putin place. Both LJP 
and SKP have emerged as learning and caring 
organisations staffed by a team of creative, 
committed, sensitive and competent professionals 
prepared to change and adapt their views and 
thinking as necessitated by circumstances in the 
field. They have learnt to treat NGOs with full 
respect as equal partners and collaborate with them 
in their areas of strength. Making a departure from 
the target- and fund-driven style of educational 
planning, these projects have emerged as process- 
oriented endeavours with genuine participation of 
the local communities and emphasis on qualitative 
outcomes. There is a healthy relationship of mutual 
respect and equity between senior management 
and field functionaries who require to be nurtured 
with care so that they may have the capacity and 
courage to express their views openly and frankly. 
This ensures that ticklish and inconvenient issues 
are taken note of and seriously addressed instead 


of being conveniently sidestepped. 

Project Learning for Teacher 
Development and Information 
Management 

Teacher Development 


The experience of SKP demonstrates that in 


underserved and inaccessible areas where primary 
schoo! teachers remain absent, they can be 
substituted by local youth with lesser educational 
qualifications but higher social commitment and 
greater accountability to the community. Lack of 
experience, lower education levels and low self- 
esteem can be made up for by contextual, 
imaginative and highly motivational professional 
training provided at regular intervals which is 
capable of transforming the attitudes and 
competence of diffident SKs. 


The impact of continual SK training is visible in 
schools and classrooms. The experiences of SKs 
inform and enrich the style and content of training 
thus making it a two-way interactive learning 
process. A concern for equity in the classroom 
has emerged from this process. By making the 
selection and promotion of SKs contingent upon 
their performance in training, an important missing 
link between training and career progression (in 
government) is established, thereby enhancing the 
value and importance of teacher training. Teaching 
methodologies are varied, flexible, active, field 
based and problem oriented. Training is done in 
a group with the focus on the individual, with scope 
for remedial education for slow learners. 


There is a careful selection of Master Trainers based 
on educational qualifications, knowledge, skills and 
willingness to accept the basic tenets of SKP’s 
philosophy. They are provided annual training 
where screening is done. 


For the trainers an activist orientation, an 


innovative approach and a strong sense of 
conviction are necessary antecedents. They must 
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value subject knowledge, pedagogic skills and 
efficient management in the trainees without 
devaluing the person who may not have achieved 
these. Trainers rely on demonstrations rather than 
lecturing even when dealing with difficult concepts 
such as creativity and equity. There is emphasis 
on learning together by doing. The gentle and 
humane attitude of the trainers is a key factor in 
nurturing SKs. 


The frequency, intensity and quality of training of 
SKs are crucial in building their morale and 
motivation. Lately there have been signs of 
weariness on the part of senior SKs, some of whom 
are beginning to find the training repetitive and 
mechanical. SKP has responded by providing 
opportunities to bright SKs to graduate to Master 
Trainers or Shiksha Karmi Sahyogis. 


SK and LJ have utilised the services of competent 
NGOs and outstanding teachers in government 
institutions to design and develop ‘customised 
training packages’ capable of continuous 
refinement and improvement on the basis of 
feedback. Both projects have felt the need for 
adapting training strategies to the special needs of 
women teachers. 


Information Management 


The LJ and SK approach to collection, analysis, 
and utilisation of data for educational development 
constitutes a major break from current official 
practice in India. The benchmark assessments, 
household surveys and school mapping exercises 
in LJ and SK have served to expose the inaccuracy 
of official statistics on UPE, particularly in regard 
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to enrolment of children which has been grossly 
exaggerated by all accounts. Official statistics on 
different aspects of primary education are routinely 
collected by school teachers for the purpose of 
appropriate action by higher authorities at district 
and state headquarters. These are often out of 
date, difficult to reconcile, largely inaccessible, 
incapable of capturing information in respect of 
‘out-of-school children’ and an unreliable basis for 
educational planning. 


LJ and SK have consciously decided not to be 
partners in this ‘falsification of reality’ by insisting 
on collection of data through participative and 
transparent methods, with the involvement of local 
communities. The visual depiction of the school- 
going status of each child in every household has 
demystified statistics and made them simpler to 
comprehend. The easy accessibility of ‘Nazri 
Nakshas’ and their frequent use by members of 
VECs makes information a ‘live tool’ for analysis, 
reflection and action at the local level. The visibility 
of each and every child in his/her specificity has 
promoted contextually relevant problem solving 
approaches. Sharing of information with the 
community has created a mutual trust for working 
together. 


Authenticity and accuracy of data are continuously 
tested and verified in the presence of people whose 
lives are affected by itand who can challenge it by 
crosschecking with familiar names and faces. This 
calls for an openness and ‘transparency on the part 
of project functionaries hitherto uncalled for in 
Official hierarchies. 


A belief in the right to information is being 


unobtrusively and successfully propagated. 
Falsification of data is seen as counterproductive 
to the long-term interests of the community. Project 
hierarchies value authentic information and 
strongly discourage attempts to show exaggerated 
progress. Local NGOs are encouraged to serve as 
alternate channels of information. This often serves 
as a means of making project functionaries 
circumspect and careful in providing information 
to the community and project headquarters. 
Performance is judged not merely on the basis of 
achievement of targets and monies spent but in 
terms of adherence to the philosophy, approach 
and processes adopted by the projects. 


Policy Recommendations for Innovative 
Approaches to Participatory Micro - planning 


Several policy recommendations emerge from the 
experience of micro planning in LJ and SK, 
innovative facets of which have been described in 
detail in this paper. An attempt has been made to 
summarise some of the aspects of participative 
micro planning that may be of relevance to 
educational planning for underserved populations 
in other developing countries. 


Composite Micro Planning 


Micro planning for achieving UPE in underserved 
areas and for marginalised sections of the 
population may be seen as a composite process 
encompassing the concept, design, planning, 
management and implementation of projects. 
Micro planning succeeds where it is closely linked 
to its objects and the process of implementation. 
A planning process that does not demonstrate the 


required discipline of detail, especially in societies 
with wide social and economic disparities, is not 
likely to be able to respond to contextual 
requirements which need to be addressed during 
the process of implementation. 


Micro-Planning: A Learning Continuum 


Micro planning ought to be viewed as a 
continuous maturing process, changing with 
requirements as different stages of project 
evolution are reached. Inbuilt flexibility, 
continuous evaluation and self-correcting 
mechanisms are essential to facilitate revision 
of strategies and approaches to ensure 
appropriateness. For benefiting from experience 
and making necessary alterations and 
adjustments in a programme, review and 
planning mechanisms should promote a process 
of learning, unlearning and relearning in non- 
hierarchical groups of field functionaries, 
community representatives and supervisors 
working together with external experts who 
could bring in a more objective viewpoint from 
a distance. The intensity and regularity of the 
review and planning processes in LJ and SK 
provide adequate space and opportunity to 
build on strengths and identify weaknesses and 
vulnerable areas requiring intensive inputs and 
remedial action. As a result, genuine learning 
from below is promoted, nurtured and 
sustained. 


Micro-Planning for Social Mobilisation 


Micro planning can be visualised as a process 
of social mobilisation and community 
empowerment. This is facilitated in LJ and SK 
by a realistic assessment of the present 
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educational situation with active participation 
of the community and preparation and 
implementation of educational plans with 
people’s involvement at all stages. In this 
respect, school mapping in LJ has emerged as 
a major instrument for decentralisation and 
social mobilisation, resulting in the creation of 
demand for education . A significant 
contribution of these projects is in organising 
people at the grass roots , especially women and 
the socially disadvantaged through Core 
Groups, Women’s Groups and VECs to 
participate meaningfully in their education 
development. In this sense they have sought to 
address the vexed question of who should 
participate in development. 


Micro-Planning for Bridging Disparities 


In educational programmes that seek to benefit 
underserved areas and disadvantaged 
populations, micro planning provides the 
wherewithal for identifying habitations, 
communities, households and individuals who 
could not be reached due to physical distance 
and geographical remoteness or due to 
inappropriateness of the available services to 
their needs. In LJ and SK, micro planning has 
facilitated delivery of primary education that in 
its outreach, content and delivery is better suited 
to the lifestyles and economic routines of the 
marginalised groups, especially girls, children 
belonging to minorities and communities living 
in the most inaccessible pockets. 


Micro-Planning in Partnership with NGOs 


In LJ and SK, perhaps for the first time in any 
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educational project in the country, specific 
functions and tasks such as community 
mobilisation, teacher training, women’s 
development and promotion of girls education 
have been assigned to reputed NGOs and 
voluntary organisations working in the state and 
also outside Rajasthan. An effective partnership 
with NGOs has been evolved as an important 
project strategy and is being sustained by 
treating NGOs as equal partners in a common 
enterprise. The role of NGOs in an intervention 
is determined by situational requirement 
assessed through micro planning exercises. This 
experience suggests the need for building 
partnerships with voluntary agencies outside the 
state-dominated structures if micro planning is 
to be genuinely community based and 
decentralised. 


Supportive Management for Micro-Planning 


The Lok Jumbish Parishad and Shiksha Karmi 
Board have functioned with considerable 
autonomy, accountability and a high degree of 
professionalism. The entire hierarchy for micro 
planning has adopted a de-bureaucratised, open 
and transparent style of functioning. Tendencies 
towards incipient bureaucratisation and greater 
control by project headquarters over field units 
have been consciously curbed. Field hierarchies 
that have emerged through micro planning are 
empowered to respond to local situations in a 
logical manner. Though the new management 
structures have raised concerns of parallelism 
and sustainability , these have established 
linkages with the existing administrative and 
political hierarchies in rural areas. 
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